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ABSTRACT 

This booklet examines various problems involving the 
moral content and implications of education and discusses some of the 
difficulties school officials face in trying to accommodate the 
diverse moral values of different segments of American society. The 
author argues that, because unintentional moral training takes place 
in all schools through their "hidden curriculum," schools should 
develop a deliberate and systematic approach to moral education. The 
booklet is organized into three major sections. Section 1 presents a 
brief case study of tne West Virginia textbook controversy and points 
out the difficulties that public controversies over evolution, 
sexism, and racism create for textbook selection. Section 2 discusses 
the background and rationale for moral education and reviews some 
representative literature on the topic. Section 3 examines different 
approaches to designing a moral education program, focusing mainly on 
Kohlberg's moral development model and on various criticisms of 
Kohlberg's approach. (JG) 
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FOREWORD 



Both the National Association of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals and the ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Manage- 
ment are pleased to continue the School Leadership Digest, 
with a second series of reports designed to offer school lead- 
ers essential information on a wide range of critical concerns 
in education. . 

The School Leadership Digest is a series of monthly reports 
on top priority issues in education. At a time when decisions 
in education must be made on the basis of increasingly com- 
plex information, the Digest provides school administrators 
with concise, readable analyses of the most important trends 
in schools today, as well as points up the practical implica- 
tions of major research findings. 

By special cooperative arrangement, the series draws on 
the extensive research facilities and expertise of the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Educational Management. The titles in the 
series were planned and developed cooperatively by both 
organizations. Utilizing the resources of the ERIC network, 
the Clearinghouse is responsible for researching the topics 
and preparing the copy for publication by NAESP. 

The author of this report, David Coursen, is employed by 
the Clearinghouse as a research analyst and writer. 



Paul L. Houts 
Director of Publications 
NAESP 



Stuart C. Smith 

Assistant Director and Editor 

ERIC/CEM 
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INTRODUCTION 



The subject of conflicting moralities in education encom- 
passes a wide range of questions, nearly all of which share a 
capacity for arousing controversy. Although the word morality 
is often associated with sexual behavior (as in the *'New Mo- 
rality'*), it actually refers, in its broadest usage» to the stand- 
ards people use for judging human conduct^ for decidmg 
what is right and what is wrong. 

ilow people make such basic judgments depends, in large 
part^ on how they view the world and mankind's place within 
it. For some, morality may be dictated by the specific teach- 
ings of a particular religion; for others it may be more gen- 
erally derived from the overriding world view shared by a 
number of religions (as in the Judeo-Christian heritage); for 
still others it may be based on a purely secular view of man as 
the center of the universe, "the measure of all things." 

Because moral beliefs are determined by how a person sees 
the world, they may come into conflict in a wide range of 
areas, including (to name a few) religious, political, economic, 
and social questions; in fact, almost anything about which 
people may disagree can ultimately be seen as a moral question. 

Moralities are obviously in conflict in education in such 
timely and controversial areas as prayer in the schools, sexism 
and racism in curriculum, busing, sex education, the teaching 
of everything from evolution to Transcendental Meditation, 
textbook selection procedures, the rights of gay teachers and 
so on almost ad infinitum. In view of the volatile nat. . of 
each of these questions, the word '^controversial" may be far 
too weak. Conflicting moralities in the schools have, on occa- 
sion, led to angry confrontations, disruption of the educa- 
tional process, and even violence. 

If moral beliefs are controversial, they are also intensely 
per.sonal; as a result, many people may feel that moral conflict 
should be kept out of the schools entirely. Where there is 
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moral conflict, the best position for a publicly funded educa- 
tional system is one of neutrality. Indeed, the very idea of 
permitting schools to become involved with (and ultimately, 
perhaps, to "take sides" on) a moral question, thereby teach- 
ing ideas that conflict with the moral beliefs of some taxpay- 
ers, seems incompatible with the basic values of a democratic, 
pluralist'c society. 

When the job of education was primarily to instruct chil- 
dren in the ''three r's," it may have seemed possible to ap- 
proach the ideal of an effective educational system free of 
moral conflict. But even the teaching of factual and well- 
defined subjects may ultimately raise moral questions. For 
example, reading and writing are basic components of public 
education, but even they arc not without some potential for 
generating controversy: Does teaching only in English implic- 
itly insult the cultural identities of non-English-speaking 
Americans? Is the only "correct" form of English that which 
reflects the usages of white, suburban Americans, while the 
idioms of nonwhite urban Americans and other groups are 
officially "incorrect" and thus, implicitly, of no value? Simi- 
larly, strictly factual questions of geography may ultimately 
touch on political and moral issues: What are the proper 
boundaries of Israel? What land mass should properly be 
designated as "China"? 

Such questions may seem farfetched or trivial to some 
people, but those whose cultural identities or political beliefs 
they concern would certainly not consider them sc. What 
they suggest very clearly is the all-encompassing nature of 
morality; if morality depends on how we see the world, then 
anything that teaches about that world is ultimately a moral 
question. 

One particularly critical area of moral content in education 
can be found in the school's "hidden curriculum," the things 
the school teaches implicitly, often even unintentionally. 
How a subject is organized or taught may tell Ihe child as 
much as or more than the explicit content of the teaching. 
The tone of voice a teacher uses in answering a question may 
communicate far more than the words spoken in that answer; 
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the way a teacher enforces discipline may '*teach'* the child 
far more about the nature of justice than any formal study of 
legal systems. 

The existence of a hidden curriculum is one of the strongest 
arguments advanced in support of the idea of introducing 
programs of ""moral education'* into school curriculum. Un- 
examined moral training takes place in schools all the time 
through the hidden curriculum; but morality is far too impor- 
tant to be treated in such a haphazard, almost accidental 
fashion, Ina,.ecl, the argument continues, the very fact that a 
school does ?iot directly concern itself with moral questions 
may convey to students the idea that such questions arc not 
particularly imp<?rtant. As a result, schools must recognize 
tl;.it, like it or not, they cannot avoid being involved in moral 
education and must develop a deliberate and systematic ap- 
proach to the subject. 

Since conflicting moralities in the schools have generated 
controversies that America's legislatures, law courts, and 
school boards have been unable to resolve, our discussion of 
the subject will necessarily be tentative. And since moral ques- 
tions may touch on almost any subject, we will also be selec- 
tive. We will first consider the problem of textbook selection 
as a kind of case study of some of the difficulties schools 
may face in attempting to accommodate the diverse values of 
various groups in America's pluralistic society. We will then 
turn to a brief outline of the background, rationale, and meth- 
ods of the new curricular area of **moral education/' 
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TEXTBOOKS: A CASE STUDY IN CONFLICT 



One persistent dilemma the schools face in the area of 
textbook selection^ as in much of education, is the problem 
of attempting to avoid moral confhct and still teach effec- 
tivcfy. On the one hand, educators are continually searching 
for materials that arc timely, realistic, and, above all, relevant 
enough to stimulate and challenge students who are often 
^'turned off" by the educational process. On the other, par- 
ents may bitterly resent the use of their tax dollars to expose 
their children to ideas that they may consider alien, immoral, 
obscene, or m)rse. For educators, the difficulty of resolving 
this problem can often prove disheartening and, occasionally, 
overwhelming; books that can stimulate children without of- 
fending p2(.rcnts must sometimes seem as elusive as unicorns. 

Over the years, zealous banners of books have discovered 
objectionable material almost everywhere. The Adventures of 
Robin Hood, for example, presents youth with a terrible ex- 
ample, since the bandit*s exploits of robbing the rich and giv- 
ing to the poor blatantly follow the standard commie-pinko 
line. Similarly, Criync and Punislnnent, written by a Russian, 
almost certainly contains subversive ideas. The "homosexual 
overtones" oi Moby Dick could easily corrupt impressionable 
young minds. Even the Girl Scout Handbook has been ex- 
posed as "un-American." More ominously, a school teacher 
was actually sentenced to 90 days in jail and fined Si 00 for 
the heinous crime of asking students to read The Stranger. 
These examples may seem laughable (though the convicted 
teacher was probably not amused) and frivolous, but the 
charges were, in each case, made in dead earnest. 

The overriding issue at the heart of these and many other 
disputes has been the question of how to define an "accept- 
able" school book. For some, the mere presence of a four- 
letter word makes a book obscene; for others, an obscenity 
is anything that debases human dignity. Both groups agree 
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that school children ore impressionable, that school materi- 
als can affect them, and that there must therefore be some 
criteria for regulating the selection of such materials. Unfor- 
tunately, this general consensus is not very helpful in devising 
specific selection guidelines, and those charged with choosing 
school hooks can be certain of only one thing: As Donelson 
points out, **any work is potentially open to attack by some- 
one, somewhere, sometime, for some reason/' 

The Controversy in Kanawha County 

Ferreting out four-letter words and '^subversive ideas" 
(usually anything the censor happens to disagree with) have 
been the traditional methods of book banners, and recent 
events have shown that such practices are far from obsolete. 
A massive movement to remove textbooks from the Kanawha 
County, West Virginia, schools recently gained national 
prominence. 

The contlict seems to have begun as a school board faced 
the routine task of approving the adoption of textbooks rec- 
ommended by a selection committee (composed, as stipu- 
lated by state law, of five teachers). The husband of one 
board member began reading the textbooks and was appalled 
by what he found. His wife, who had voted on the texts but 
had not actually examined them, was equally horrified, and 
so were many other local parents. When most of the books 
were adopted in the face of vocal opposition, irate parents 
responded by keeping their children out of school and setting 
up picket lines throughout the county; even coal miners 
walked off the job in sympathy with the protesters. 

Some of the protests became violent, w^'th shootings, as- 
sorted beatings, numerous threats against the life of the 
school superintendent, and generalized paranoia. Finally, de- 
spite the fact that many of the books in question were stand- 
ard textbooks, used without difficulty in many parts of the 
country, the school board yielded to pressure and agreed to 
withdraw the objectionable books, at least temporarily. 

It would be comforting to dismiss the whole incident as a 
bizarre aberration perpetrated by ignorant crackpots and 



outside agitators; certainly it would be difficult to believe 
that the schootings and beatings were the work of sane, re- 
sponsible citizens. But the entire protest cannot be dismissed 
so lightly. If the protesters represented a minority, it was 
certainly not an insignificant one; a local opinion survey sug- 
gested that as many as 40 percent of the parents in the area 
wanted the books permanently removed from the schools. 

Nor should it be surprising to note that Kanawha is West 
Virginia's most prosperous, populous county. Indeed, as Nel- 
kin notes, ''Most textbook controversies issue not from rural 
folk in Appalachia but from middle-class citizens, many of 
whom are technically trained." Another disturbing fact about 
this protest is that parents had such strong, even violent reac- 
tions to a wide range of textbooks already in use in many 
other places. This suggests that there may be an enormous 
gap between what professional educators see as useful materi- 
als and what parents consider morally acceptable. The former 
read Eldridge Cleaver and find relevance and insight; the lat- 
ter see only subversion and obscenity. 

The underlying causes of such disputes are probably insol- 
uble, and some problems are unavoidable. But several writers 
offer practical suggestions for dealing with textbook contro- 
versies. The most important such measure seems to be the 
establishment of clearly articulated criteria for book selection 
and well-defined, understandable procedures for handling 
complaints. These procedures, once established, should be 
consistently followed so that, for example, an irate parent 
is not permitted to disrupt a school board meeting with com- 
plaints about a book he or she has not even discussed with 
the teacher or principal involved. Those who do make com- 
plaints should be assured of fair and sympathetic hearings; it 
is crucial that they feel that someone is paying attention to 
their concerns. In addition, there should be orderly proce- 
(lures for appealing decisions. 

Another useful step is to include parents on committees 
for textbook selection and for hearing complaints. In some 
cases, though, state laws may require that selection decisions 
be made entirely by professionals. There is also the feeling 
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expressed by iomc educators that only professionals are 
qualified to make such decisions and that parents, without 
any specific expert ise» arc simply not competent to partici- 
pate in such processes. It is true that parents do lack profes- 
sional training for textbook cvahiation, but the claim that 
they should, therefore, have no voice in this aspect of educa- 
tion may ser\e to strcnj^then the feeling of parental power- 
lessness that is at the heart of many of these controversies. 

In fact, one of the crucial problems in contemporary edu- 
cation is the purcnial attitudes of suspicion and mistrust that 
have developed toward the schools- Parents feci that they are 
excluded from meaningful participation in formulating 
. chool policies, while the real decisions are made by mis- 
trusted **professionaIs" who may have great expertise about 
effective learning but who often show little empathy with the 
personal moral concerns of parents. Xclkin sunimarues the 
underlying dilemma of textbook selection; 

From the professional perspective, designing a school cur- 
riculum is a technical enterprise that is best organized by 
experts, so that the curricula will provide the student with 
the best available information. From a local perspective, 
however, pubUc education also transmits \*alues and beliefs. 
Since such values and beliefs are very much family matters, 
parents must be involved. 

Evolution versus Creation 

One area that would appear to be an unlikely focus for 
controversy is the .»;tudy of a relatively factual, objective dis- 
cipline such as biology. But because personal morality is, us 
we have suggested, a reflection of the individual's world view, 
even some aspects of scientific inquiry have moral overtones. 
This is particularly true in the teaching of the theory of 
evolution, where religious beliefs directly conflict with scicn* 
tific orthodoxy. As Xelkin points out, **modcrn biological 
research is based on evolutionary assumptions, which . . . 
[are) *ihe warp and woof of modern biology'." As a result, 
biology textbooks not only leach evolution explicitly, but 
they also use evolutionary thinking as an organizing prin- 
ciple in developing biology as a coherent, unified academic 
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discipline. This teaching approach seems both scicntificully 
dubious and morally repugnant to creationists, who believe in 
the Bil)lical account of the divine cieation of the universe. 

If the controversy between evolution and creation were 
simply an issue i>f science versus theology, it would be sufli- 
cienily complex lo defy ready solution. But the problem is 
further complicated by the Wf)rk of scientific creationists 
who hold advanced degrees in science and who, according to 
Nelkin, '*maintain that they are scientists who are engaged 
not in a controversy between religion and science, but in a 
debate about the validity of two scientific theories," 

Creationists ilo research and disseminate their findings in 
jiuiinals and textbooks to support their basic claim that 
evolution is only one theory of the origin of life on earth 
whereas creation is another and that the two deseiTC equal 
time in educat ion. The most conspicuous fact about this ap- 
proach is that it exerts pressure on education from comple- 
mentary directions: creation should be taught in the schools 
in order both to respect the religious views of the creationists 
and to reflect the diversity of scientific ex|)lanations for the 
origin of life on earth. Thus far the creationists have worked 
for the adoption of a policy of "equal time" in the leaching 
of biology under which creation and evolution would be pre- 
sented as two alternative hypotheses about the origin of nian- 
kiiid. riieir efforts have also resulted in changes in the content 
of some texts, and the ti^rmination of federal funding for 
Ma7i: A Course of Study, a social scienre curriculum whose 
reliance on evolutionary thinking they found objectionable. 

Nelkin. not herself a creationist, points out that ihe con- 
flict over creationism raises qnesti<ms far beyond the simple 
teaching of biology in the schools. She suggests, for example, 
tiiat the '*moral implications that can be drawn from the con- 
cept of evolution and the threat it presents to absolute ethi- 
cal values are dearly far more Important to many laymen 
than liie details of the concept's scientific verification." Bi- 
ol*)gy based on evolution may seem to imply that man is 
merely another type t»f animal, ultimately .subject to n<» law 
above thai of the *'smvival of the fittest." Since this is the 
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very doctrine used to justify the nipaciousness of the robber 
barons and empire-builders of the nineteenth eentury and the 
genocide of the totalitarians of the twentieth, it is easy to 
understand how morally committed people might have mis- 
givings about the larger moral implications of evolution. 

Another problem in the creationist controversy, no less 
than in other sorts of educational conflict, is an increasing 
anger over the tendency for educational **experts** to pro- 
claim policy in peremptory and impersonal ways. iNelkin 
refers to parental resentment *\m impersonal educational 
bureaucracy that fails to represent their interests and that 
insults their personal beliefs. They are not reacting against 
science so much as resisting its image as an infallible source of 
truth that denies their sense of place in the universe/' Mere, 
ai;uin, the basic issue appears to be the nec'd for education to 
be more responsive to parental concerns. 

Sexism and Racism 

Cojuerns with the moral content of school textbooks have 
also arisen from another direction. Many parents and educa- 
liifs have become concerned with sexism and racism in edu- 
cation: sexual anti racial stereotyping is one variety of moral 
iiaining that has for many years been communicated by the 
school's hidden curriculum, 

.Vs eiiucators have increasingly come to recogni/e the im- 
poiL.iiice of education in shaping student attitudes and vahies 
(tliat is, have begun to icali/e that there is a hidden curricu- 
lum), textbooks have increasingly come under scrutiny. Asa 
result , such standard (and four-let ter-wordless) children's 
fare as Ltttir Black Sam ho and the Uncle Remus stories have 
been attacked for fostering and perpetuating demeaning rac- 
ist stereotypes that diminish the humanity of black people. 
Even a book as well intentioncd ixs The Adventures of Iliick' 
leberry Finn has been criticized for similar reasons. Other 
areas of education have likewise been challenged for their 
racism. For example, texts for the study of American history 
have, aside from the obligatory-^token— paragraph about 
George Washington Carver, been examinations of wliite 
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history. Recent textbooks have attempted to remedy such 
shortcomings by avoiding racial stereotyping and recognizing 
the contributions that diverse ri^cial groups have made to the 
development of American society. 

Even as those who organize and select textb^ oks had be- 
come aware of racism, writers began pointing out some of the 
ways that education has treated women, too, as second-class 
citizens. Shelly, for example, expresses concern for the ef- 
fects of the stereotyped sex roles found in school textbooks- 
"boys were found to be presented as active, masterful crea- 
tures, while girls were passive, dependent, and weak." Brody, 
too, discusses the effects of instructional materials on sex 
stereotvpin)>. She reports on studies thai found that, in ele- 
mentary readers, girls were implicitly offered a far narrower 
range of career choices than boys. One suncy found readers 
depicted males in 147 different occupations, while females 
were shown in only 25 (including such improbable role mod- 
ioli* :;s fat lady in the circus, witch, queen, and parent-this 
last one conspicuously not offered as a possible male career), 
rhese texts generally imply that "women center their lives 
and interests on men, while men have other goals to achieve/' 

School textbooks that foster such stereotypes-suggesting 
that blacks have not contributed to the development of 
American society or that women arc capable of doing fewer 
types of jobs than men— do a disservice to all who read them. 
Not only do they demean the human dignity of nonwhitcs 
and women by suggesting that they are somehow of less value 
than white men, but they i.\r o factually inaccurate and 
thus give an incomplete, distv. d picture of the nature of 
liuman experience. 

Perhaps the fact that emerges most clearly from a discus- 
sion of controversies over textbooks is that the moral content 
of education is being increasingly subjected to careful scru- 
tiny. It seems safe to predict that, on this basis, there may 
well be increasing controversy and conflict over the use of 
various types of instructional materials. How successfully the 
schools are able to handle such conflict may well depend on 
their ability to respect and respond to the values of parents. 
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THE RATIONALE FOR MORAL EDUCATION 



Historically, instruction on morality has been included as a 
significant part of [American] education. Recently, we have 
abandoned any formal treatment of morality in the class- 
room lest we offend some pupils or indoctrinate others. 

Btskin and ffoskisson 
As this stalcnuMU suggests, ii is ihc removal of moral con- 
tent from education, rather than its niclusion in education, 
thai represents a departure from traditional practice. The be- 
lief that education should restrict itself to the teaching of the 
**three r's" or their contemporary equivalents is a relatively 
recent and, some would argue, myopic idea. The traditional 
function of education has been to educate the whole child; 
moral training is no less important in this endeavor than 
purely academic instruction. Indeed, the ancient Greeks actu- 
ally considered the development of character as the primary 
purpose of education, with intellectual achievement a valued 
but subordinate goal. 

The Rise of Secularism 

Education has traditionally served as a means of socializing 
children to become useful, productive citizens. As the values 
of a society change, so, too, do the functions it assigns its 
schools. Since colonial times, America has changed from a 
fundamentally religious society to one that is primarily secu- 
lar. Lauderdale outlines some of the manifestations of this 
change. In colonial society the secular order was often con- 
sidered merely a reflection of the spiritual, and education 
had moral content designed to serve the **two-fold purpose of 
eternal salvation and the preservation of the state." As the 
demands of commerce became more pressing, "those worldly 
concerns that were acknowledged as secondary . . . took 
on more weight," and morality became identified with the 
more secular values of '*good citizenship and commitment to 
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country." Today, Lauderdale continues, this tendency has 
been developed to a p(Mnt where education ser\'es primarily 
as massive training program for teaching the skills h cjuired 
by industry." 

Today, religion continues to be a meaningful force in the 
personal lives of many Americans, buV on an instituiional 
level its position is clearly secondary. Large secular 
institutions-corporations, labor unions, even government 
itsclf-seem increasingly to dcmiinatc American life. Perhaps 
the ultimate measure of the ascendancy of secular values, 
however, is the fact that some churches hold large amounts 
of stock in corporations. 

Because moral instruction and, indeed, morality ilsell have 
often been closely linked to the formal practice of organized 
religion, the secularization of society has, in large part, been 
blamed for the current absence of moral content in educa- 
tion. 'I'his development was, in fact, neither necessary nor 
inevitable; morality can as readily be linked to rational think- 
ing as to religious dogma. Nevertheless, a brief discussion ol 
the current place f>f religion in the schools may do much to 
clarify tlie contemporary status of moral education. 

In pc^pular mythology, much of the blame for making the 
schools (and, as some would argue, the whole of sc^ciety) 
••Godless" has been placed on the U.S. Supreme Court. The 
Court's decisions banning certain types of prayer from pu!)- 
lic education have gained particular attention in this area. As 
Biskin and Hoskisson point out, these decisions were impor- 
tant, but the Court hardly invented the idea of sccula ism, in 
society or in education: 

The decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court .. .judicially 
sealed a secularizing trend in American society. The Court 
said, in effect, that the moral and eihica! system of main- 
stream Protestantism, which was dominant in the common 
school of Horace Mann and has been influential since his 
lime, is no longer legally valid for the public schools of the 
U.S.A. The void caused by these decisions has been left 
unfilled. 

Lauderdale partially questions this view, suggesting that 
the relationship between religion and public education has 
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been and remains ainhiguoiis. He notes, for example, that 
*V>ne cannot yet label American schools as secular." since as 
recently as the lOGOs a dozen states required Bible recitations 
in the public schools. Such practices, of course, raise the very 
question of the degree of separation of church and state nec- 
essary to ensure IVeedoni of religion and respect for diversity 
in a phiralistic society that prompted the Court's decisions in 
the first place. Hut while the forms of religious observance 
hav^: persisted in public education, Laiulerdale questions their 
substance, arguing that ''the avoidance of ccMitrovcrsy (legal 
and otherwise) which is dictated by non-sectarianism lias 
forced religious education in the public schools which is per- 
functory at best." Schools often offer purely formal religious 
instruction, designed solely to av(^id the appearance of ''God- 
lessne.ss/* while at the same time they scrupulously avoid 
dealing with any substantive moral issues. 

liisolar as this is true, schools have been approaching moral 
etiucation backwards, emphasizing religious forms even at the 
expense of moral content. Paradoxically, it is precisely the 
forms of religious practice that cause church-state separation 
difficulties; the mere recitation of passages from the Bible, 
without reflection or discussion, may easily become a me- 
chanical exercise, offensive to the religious beliefs of many 
but morally illuminating to very few. Conversely, the under- 
lying values the Bible articulates form what is commonly 
called the Judeo-Christian heritage. This more general set of 
values, deeply embedded in America's legal and political insti- 
tutions (if not always in the people who administer them) 
does rellect many of the consensus values most Americans 
share. 

riie fact that such a consensus existj and. indeed, forms 
the basis for our nation's existence provides clue to the 
shape of the moral training public education might provide. 
Gorsuch, for example, comments as follows: 

In a pluralistic society, it is true that minor variations in 
value systems need to be respected and the student left 
relatively free to come to his own conclusions. However, 
students do need to be encouraged to value justice, life. 
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fairness in dealing with other people, and the other basic 
values of Western culture. The teaching of those values and 
of the necessary skills to practice them are well within both 
the educator's mandate and the range of possibilities that 
can be actualized. 

Cleaver is even more explicit, suggesting thai moral educa- 
tion is not only a legitimate function of public education but 
a necessary one as well, since, at its heart, democracy **is a 
moral system of government [that] depends on moral man 
for its success." Indeed, a California statute, quoted by Berk 
and others, explicitly charges the schools with responsibility 
for teaching "the principles of morality, truth, justice, patri- 
otism, and a true comprehension of the rights, duties, and 
dignity of American citizenship." These shared values may in- 
deed be used as the basis for developing a program of moral 
education that respects the cultural and religious diversity 
within society. Shaver, however^ cautions against overestimat- 
ing the dimensions of this consensus, suggesting that "the 
strength of the basic values as a cohesive force for society is 
their vagueness in conceptual meaning." 

Why Teach Morality? 

Paradoxically, even as the place of tnora! contcn: in pul)lic 
education has become more tenuous, tl>c need for it has he- 
come more pressing. Enormous changes in communications, 
technology, and even lifestyle seem to have combined to 
create a general sense of moral confusion in contemporary 
America. The ostensible causes of symptoms of this phe- 
nomenon (high crime rates, televised violence, sexual prom- 
iscuity, corruption in high phices) are as diverse as the 
prescribed cures (tougher law enforcement, full employ- 
ment). But several writers hope that moral education might 
provide a partial solution to the problem. Raths, Harmin, and 
Simon, for example, suggest that there may be a relationship 
between values confusion and behavior problems, since "per- 
sons with unclear values lack direction in their lives, lack 
criteria for choosing what to do with their time, their energy, 
their very being." The moral confusion in society represents 
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a fundamental change* In the past there was "a kind of com- 
mon understanding of what behavior was good and what was 
bad, of which attitudes and aspirations were appropriate and 
which were inappropriate." That general sense of moral 
clarity has largely been eroded, and this, too, makes it neces- 
sary for the schools to take a more active role in moral educa- 
tion. 

The arguments for the historical appropriateness and con- 
temporary necessity for schools to become involved in moral 
education are complemented by a third fact— that such in- 
volvement is unavoidable. Schools may wish to avoid contro- 
versy by staying away frcui moral questions, but tiiere is a 
growing recognition thnl s^jch an approach is not possible. 

Some schools do, howevei', try to evade the question of 
moral education by denying that it has a place in the schools; 
students formulate their own values outside of school, but 
how they do this and what those values may be are no proper 
concern of public education, it is claimed. Gorsuch, however, 
argues that this approach is unrealistic, since it rests on the 
false assumption that "man is fundamentally a non-valuing, 
nonethical being." On the contrary, "man has always func- 
tioned as an evaluating creature and has judged the world 
around him in good-bad categories." As a result, "Ignoring 
values actually turns out to be the teaching of unexamined 
values in an unexamined way." Biskin and Hoskisson concur 
in this judgment, commenting that it "is impossible for 
the schools to stay out of values. . . . Values are inevitably 
influenced by the school structure, the adults who work in it, 
the relations of all involved, and the choice of subject mailer 
and materials." 

An additional problem willi attempting to exclude moral 
content from a school's overt curriculum is that, if this is 
done, such content will be conveyed only through the hidden 
curriculum. The ver^' fact that a school chooses not to deal 
directly with moral questions implicitly tells the student that 
the school places little value on morality. Further, as Stager 
and Hill observe, in the hidden curriculum of many teachers, 
morality "is tied to punctuality, neatness, docility, and con- 
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scientiousncss in school work/' Those values may be useful in 
keeping order in the classroom, but if they are the only 
values the school teaches, the child may deduce that they are 
more important than other, more fundamental values such as 
justice, honesty, and respect for human dignity. Thus the hid- 
den curriculum may, in the absence of more formal instruc- 
tion, provide moral training that is trivial and distorted; this, 
too, forces the schools to take an active responsibility for 
moral education. 

Yet another approach schools may take to avoiding moral 
education is to attempt to remain value-neutral. With this ap- 
proach, the school accepts the fact that it will influence the 
child's vaJues, and, as a result, deliberately attempts to leave 
those vidues unchanged. This approach, too, rests on a set of 
false premises. It assumes, for example, that it is possible to 
remove the moral content from a question or subject. It fur- 
ther assumes that a teacher can be sufficiently objective to 
recogni/e his or her biases and offer teaching that is free of 
any taint of those biases, Gorsuch cites a study showing that 
researchers cannot e\-en run rats through mazes without unin- 
tentionally influencing them to run according to expecta- 
tions. How, then, is a teacher to be objective and nonmanipu- 
lative in the far more emotional and subjective area of moral 
values? 

Nelson summarizes the problems schools face in attempt- 
ing to confront the demands of moral education: 

Tlie notion that one should not engage in moral tcacK'in)^ is 
logically possible but not practically possible. It would 
seem that all that is possible in this dimension is to do it 
well or ill, in an examined and conscious manner or naively, 
with all shades of in-between. 
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APPROACHES TO MORAL EDUCATION 



Despite the formidable array of arguments offered to dem- 
onstrate the need for moral education, the subject itself re- 
mains surprisingly ill-defined. It may well be that moral 
education, like motherhood, is an abstract ideal that every- 
one supports in principle. In practice, though, there may be 
almost as many specific definitions of moral education as 
there are sets of moral beliefs. Stager and Hill outline some of 
the questions "moral education" might encompass: 

.Many of those who are pressing for moral education in the 
schools obviously have in mind the discussion of a wide 
range of issues including parent-child relationships, civil 
disobedience, business ethics, the moral status of war. 
mercy killing, inequalities in society, crime and punish- 
ment, and "quality of life." 

These are some of the most comple.x, difficult, and emotion- 
ally volatile issues in contemporary American society, and 
each has the capacity to generate almost unlimited contro- 
versy. It IS probable that no two people could completely 
agree on e.xactly what schools should teach about any of 
these questions. The satisfactory resolution of this problem 
of specific content is clearly necessary to the successful de- 
sign of any program of moral education. 

Supcrka and Johnson list a number of different approaches 
to devising such a program. Inculcation, the explicit teaching 
of specific values, is probably the most traditional type of 
moral instruction. It is, however, particularly vulnerable to 
the problem of content. The idea that schools should teach 
values that will help mold students to conform to some ideal, 
while it may seem commendable to those who agree with the 
specific content of such training, is not likely to gain favor 
from those holding differing moral beliefs. 

Values Clarification 
An alternative method is to deal with timely and specific 
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questions obliquely, teaching ciiiidren how to develop and 
understand values, rather than telling them wliat those values 
ought to be. Carbone descril)es the underlying rationale tor 
such a program: "The aim of moral education at this level is 
to aid students in becoming independent moral agents, peo- 
ple who act in accordance with principles freely chosen as the 
result of analytic reflection." This respect for students as 
valuing individuals is basic to the method of "valuing" or 
"values clarification" that Raths, Harmin, and Simon have 
developed. One of their central premises is that, since values 
arise out of life experiences, they will inevitably differ and 
that the stilling of such differences is not a proper concern of 
education. Instead, teachers should actively vvork to help 
students understand their own values; it is the process of de- 
veloping and examining values, rather than the specific con- 
tent of those values, that is of real importance. 

One method of values clarification is to raise and discuss 
moral questions in class. This should be done in a nonjudg- 
mental way; in discussions, teachers will seek to clarify 
student responses, to help each student think about and 
understand his or her own value system. The focus is on illu- 
minating and accepting values, rather than on moralizmg 
about or rejecting them. This approach has proved useful, 
and Raths and his colleagxics note that "the research shows 
that students become more vital and purposeful when given 
opportunities to clarify their own values." 

Kohlberg's Stages of Moral Judgment 
The work of Kohlberg, which seems to dominate the con- 
temporary study of moral education, shares some of the as- 
si riptions of Raths. Harmin, and Simon about the impor- 
tance of using discussion and analysis of moral questions as a 
method of clarifying values. Kohlberg's specific approach is 
based on an analysis of the thought processes that govern 
children's perceptions about moral questions. As his colleague 
Selman notes, "Children have their own theories and inter- 
pretations of the social and physical events in their lives. Chil- 
dren structure or organize their experience; each general 
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restructuring or reorganization of experience is called a *cog- 
nitive stage'.'' Kohlberg analyzed these stages and concluded 
that there were six cognitive stages specifically related to dif- 
fering levels of moral judgment. These stages, listed under 
three broader headings, are as follows: 

Preconventional: judge actions solely according to results 

Stage 1: Punishment and obedience orientation— right action consists 
of avoiding punishment and deferring to power 

Stage 2: Instrumental-relativist orientation— what is right is what 
satisfies one*s needs 

Conventional: conform to and support the established order 

Stage 3: "Good boy-nice girl" orientation— good behavior is what 
wins approval 

Stage 4: The **law and order" orientation— what is right is duty, 
respect for authority, maintaining the social order for its own sake 
Post conventional: define moral principle.^ valid beyond the authority of 
the group 

Str,ee 5: The social contract, legalistic orientation— right action is 
based on general individual rights and agreed-on standards— emphasis 
on what is legal, but with the possibility of changing laws (This is the 
"official morality" of the American government and the Constitu- 
tion) 

Stage 6: The universal-cthlcal, principle orientation— right is based on 
conscience, self-chosen ethical principles based on legal comprehen- 
siveness, universality, consistency ("At heart these are universal prin- 
ciples o( justice, of the reciprocity and equality of human rights, and 
of respect for the dignity of human beings as individual persons.*^ 

It is not so much the existence of these stages as their 
properties that make them useful for moral education. Each 
stage is a structured whole, organized so that an individual 
will be consistent in the level of his moral judgment. The 
stages form an invariant sequence; movement is always from 
a lower to a higher stage. In addition, the stages are hierar- 
chically organized, with higher stage thinking incorporating 
that of lower stages. The individual tends to prefer the high- 
est stage available to him, but can only comprehend reason- 
ing at a level at or one stage above his own. 

Moral development beyond stage one is a result of the 
c^aMd's efforts to get a better match between his or her own 
m ^ral structures and the structures of the moral or social 
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situations he or she confronts. The basic method of stimulat- 
ing moral development is to use the examination of moral 
dilemmas to facilitate the transition from one stage to the 
next. This is often done by exposing the children to situa- 
tions that pose problems for their current moral reasoning 
level, but can be more satisfactorily resolved using moral 
reasoning at a higher level. When they experience the greater 
completeness and logical consistency of the higher stage, they 
may learn to prefer the reasoning implied by that stage. 

Kohlberg concedes that moral judgment is not invariably 
linked to moral behavior, but judgment is the only distinc- 
tively moral factor in such behavior. Insofar as it is possible 
to stimulate cognitive development through these stages, it 
is also possible to teach moral judgment. Stager and Hill 
concur with this claim: 

Data gathered so far support the view that teaching inter- 
vention does in fact increase the student's ability to think 
critically on moral issues and that theoretical discussion is a 
useful tool for increasing the level of moral reasoning, 

Larrdsman discusses a sample program of moral education 
based on Kohlberg's work that is designed to encompass a 
wide range of moral dilemmas. Specified times arc set aside 
for the study (through film-strips, readings, and role-playing) 
of a situation that generates conflicts that require moral 
judgments. Discussions are held first in small groups and then 
among the entire class. In addition, situations are discussed as 
they arise in the classroom. There are certain rules governing 
all types of discussions: Children are encouraged h^dh to 
respond to situations and to discuss the reasons for their re- 
sponses^ Discussions tend to concern concepts such as fair- 
ness, honesty, rules, loyalty, friendship, anger, and jealou.sy. 
Teachers try to stimulate discussion at a stage one level above 
that of the least developed individuals in the group, but the 
discussions are predicated on the belief that there is no one 
'Vight answer to a true social question,** 

Objections to Kohlberg's Approach 
A number of writers offer specific criticisms of certain 
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aspects of Kohlberg's approach. Bricker, for example, cau- 
tions against methods that underestimate the importance of 
the emotional aspects of moral questions. A dilemma is a 
dilemma precisely because it generates strong feelings. Thus 
the heart of moral education should be a sense of personal 
involvement in the questions being considered. If the feelings 
of students are important, those of teachers may be even 
more so: 

.A. teacher's personal morality should be viewed as a crucial 
part of a moral-education program, not as an unwanted in- 
trusion that can be avoided through the use of a teacher- 
proof program which focuses upon the cognitive side of 
moral judgment only. 

Leming, too, raises questions about the detachment that 
Kohlberg*s approach seems to imply. He suggests, for exam- 
ple, that the effectiveness of a program may be closely related 
to the way the moral questions are examined; it is crucial to 
hold discussions in which students arc asked to make deci- 
sions about what they would do, rather than merely to juc!ii%' 
what a hypothetical character has done. Similarly, discus.^iv)Vis 
centering un real-life situations directly relevant to students' 
personal experiences may be more meaningful than examina- 
tions of "classical" moral dilemmas, which raise abstract 
issues and "involve characters with whom the subject has 
trouble identifying." 

.\nother question raised by Kohlberg's work is whether it 
is actually possible to develop a system of moral education 
that is genuinely nonindoctrinative. Kohlberg claims that, 
since his stages are universal, the progression from one to 
another is natural—though by no means inevitable—and thus 
nonindoctrinative. The Educational Testing Service suggests 
that, in fact, Kohlberg's stages are culture-specific, based on 
the internalizing of democratic-liberal values, with "justice" 
as the highest value. The teaching of such a value system is, 
as we suggested earlier, generally considered a proper func- 
tion of a system of public education in a democratic society, 
but that merely means [{, is indoctrinative in an acceptable 
way. 
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Wynne suggests that, since there **is more popular agree- 
ment about many values than educators realize," it is not in- 
appropriate for schools to use an approach that is avowedly 
indoctrinative. This need not mean that children will be 
taught values their parents might find objectionable, since 
Wynne sees another change in the nature of public education: 

Parents should be given more genuine choices about school 
enrollment. They should be able to place their children in 
schools with policies that reflect their values, so that edu- 
cators in such schools could comfortably carry out a 
particular provalucs policy. 

This notion of diversity within an educational system but 
relative homogeneity within an individual school may suggest 
a partial solution to the entire problem of attempting to pro- 
vide meaningful education for children without a;:^agonizing 
parents. 

Some Unanswered Questions 

In a sense, this discussion of moral education has barely 
scratched the surface. As we have seen, the subject itself is 
not new, but the idea of discussing it explicitly rather than 
simply leaving it within the **hidden curriculum" does repre- 
sent a departure from recent practice. 

There are a number of unanswered questions about moral 
education. For example, given the context of textbook diffi- 
culties outlined above, what is the public response to moral 
education likely to be? In order to limit our discussion to 
manageable proportions, we have refrained from discussing 
that question and a wide range of other issues as well: the 
implications of any specific program for teacher training; 
methods for integrating moral instruction into the overall 
curriculum; the types of social interaction that are involved 
in moral education, particularly the function of the teacher 
as a model for students; and diverse other questions of equal 
importance and complexity. Indeed, it is quite possible that 
moral education may become one of the most pressing ques- 
tions in American education in the last quarter of the twen- 
tieth century. Our discussion is merely an introduction to it. 
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CONCLUSION 



In a sense, a public school system is very much a mirror of 
the society it serves. The presence of moral conflict within 
American education is thus in no sense remarkable. Indeed, it 
seems clear that, in a democratic society that values freedom 
of thought and expression, conflicting moralities are an 
inevitable— and not undesirable— part of a system of public 
education. .\s a result, while moral conflicts may create prob- 
lems for education, the idea of attempting to **solve" such 
problems absolutely is clearly unacceptable. The only pos- 
sible ^'solution" of this kind, imposing a general conformity 
on the educational system (or the larger society), is incom- 
patible with America's basic values. Nevertheless, it is also 
clear that the unregulated competition of many conflicting 
viewpoints, while it may reflect a healthy diversity, can easily 
become unmanageable and disrupt the effective functioning 
of the schools. 

The task of education is, then, to find some middle 
ground, some way of respecting the needs of differing points 
of view and still teaching effectively. No matter how success- 
fully this is done, it seems safe to predict that moral 
controversy— whether about textbooks, moral education, or 
some other question— is and will continue to be a basic fact 
of American educational life. The best the schools can do is 
to work actively and resourcefully to provide quaJity educa- 
tion within the context of respect for the diversity necessary 
to an open, pluralistic society. 
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